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Daxivergp 24th Fesrvary, 1791; 


By Sin WILLIAM JONES, Presipenr. | 


GENTLEME N3 


"W E have taken a general view, at our five laft 
annual meetings, of ds many celebrated na~ 
tidns, whom we have proved, as far as the fubje& ad- 
mits of proof, to have defcended from three primitive 
Stocks, which we call for the prefent Indian, Arabian, 
Tartarian ; and we have nearly travelled over all 
Afia, if not with a perfe& coincidence of fentiment, . 
at leaft, with as much unanimity, as can be ndtu- 
rally expefted in a large body of men, each of 
-whom muft affert it as his right, and confider it as 
his duty, to decide on all points for himfelf; and, 
hever to decide on obfcure points without the beft 
evicenceé that can poflibly be adduced. Our travels 
will this day be concluded; but our hiftorical re- 
fearches would have been left incomplete, if we had 
pafled without attention over the numerous races 
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of borderers, who have long been eftablifhed on the 


limits of Arabia, Perfia, India, China, and Tartery ; 
over the wild tribes refiding in the mountainous 
parts of thofe extenfive regions ; and the more ci- 
vilized inhabitants of the iflands annexed by geo- 
graphers to their Afiatic divifion of this globe. 
Ler us take our departure from /dume, near the 


gulf of Elanitis, and, having. “encircled Af ta, with 


fuch deviations from our courfe as the fubje& may 
require, let us return to the point from which we 
began, endeavouring, if we are able, to find a nation, 
who may clearly be fhown, by juft reafoning from 
their language, religion, and manners, to be neither 
Indians, Arabs, nor Tartars pure or mixed; but al: 
ways remembering, that any fmall family detached 
in an early age from the parent ftock, without 
letters, with few ideas beyond objetts of the firft 
neceffity, and confequently with few words; and 
fixing their abode on a range of mountains, in an 
ifland, or even in a wide region, before uninhabit- 


ed, might in four or five centuries, people their new | 


country, and would neceffarily form a new lan- 
guage, with no perceptible traces, perhaps, of that . 
{poken by their anceftors. Edom or Idume, and 
Erithra or Phenice, had originally, as many believe, 
a a fimilar meaning, and were derived from words 
‘denoting a red colour: but whatever be their deri- 
vation, it feems indubitable, that a race of -men 
were anciently fetthed in Idume and in Median, 
whom the oldeft and beft Greek authors.call Ery- 
threans, who were very diltin@ from the Arabs ; 

. and 


and whom, from the concurrence of many ftrong 


teftimonies, we may fafely refer to the Indiqn ftem. - 


M.D’ Hersecor mentions atradition (which He treats 
indeed as a'fable) that a colony of thofe Jdumeans 
had migrated from the northern fhorés of the £ry- 
threan fea, .and failed acrofs the Mediterranean to 
Europe, at the time fixed by chronologers for the 
paflage of Evanper, with his Arcadigns into Italy, 
and that both Greeks and Romans were the progeny 
of thefe emigrants. It is not on vague and fu- 
.{pe&ted traditions that' we muft build our belief of 
fuch events; but, Newron, who advanced nothing 
in {cience without demonftration, and nothing in 
hiftory without fuch evidence as he thought con- 
_ clufive, afferts from authorities, which he had care- 


fully examined, that. the Jdumean voyagers “ carried — 
«* with them both arts and fciences, among which 


“ were their aftronomy, navigation, and letters ; 
“« for in Idume, fays he, they had letters and sames 

“* for co conftellations before the days of f Jo, who men- 
¢ tions them.” Jox, “indeed, or the author of the 
book which takes its name from him, was of the 


Arabian ftock, as the language of that fublime work 


inconteftably proves: but the mention and propa~ 


_ gation of letters, are by all, fo juftly afcribed to the 
Indian family, that if Strazo and Heroportvs were 
not grofsly decetved, the adventurous Jdumeans, 
who firft gave names to the ftars, and hazarded 
ong voyages in fhips of their own conftruétion, 
could be no other than a branch of the Hindu race: 
in all events, there is no ground for believing.them 
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of a fourth diftin& lineage, and we need ‘fay no 
more of them, till we meet them again on our re- 
turn under the name of Phenicians. | 
As we ‘pats “down the formidable fea, which rolls - 
over its coral bed between the coaft of the Arads, 
‘or thofe who fpeak the pure language of. Ismait, 
and that of the Ajams, or thofe who mutter it barba~ 
roufly, we find no certain traces on the Aradzan - 
. fide, of any people who were not originally Arabs 
of the genuine or mixed breed ; anciently, perhaps, 
there were T; roglodytes in part of the peninfula, but 
they feem to have been long fupplanted by the 
Nomades, or wandering herdfmen; and who thofe 
Troglodytes were, we fhall fee very clearly, if we de- 
viate a few moments from our intended path, and 


'. make a fhort excurfion into countries very lately 


wa pee 1 oO a 
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explored, on the Weftern or frican fide of the 
Red Sea. 

Tuat the written Abyfinian language, which we 
call Ashiopick, is a diale&t of old Chaldean; and filter 
of Arabick and Hebrews we know with certainty, 
not only. from the great multitude of identical 
werds, but (which is a far ftronger proof) from - 
the fimilar grammatical arrangement of the feveral 
idioms: we know at the fame time, that it is written 
like all the Jndian charaGers, from the left hand to 
the right, and that the vowels are, annexed, as in 
‘Dévanagari, to the confonants; with which they 
‘form a fyllabick fyftém extremely clear and conve- 
nient, but difpofed in a lefs artificial order than the 
_ f{yftem of letters now eee in the San/crit gram- 
oe 3 mars 5 
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" mars; whence it may juftly be inferred, that the - 
order contrived by Patnini or his difciples is.com- 
paratively modern ; and I have no’ doubt, from a - 
curfory examination of many old infcriptions on’ 
pillars and in caves, which have obligingly been 
fent to me from all parts of Jndza, that the Négarz. 
and Erbiopean letters had at firft a fimilar form. It- 
"has long been my opinion, ‘that the Abyfinians of, 
the Arabian ftock, having no fymbols of their own. 
to reprefent articulate founds, borrowed thofe of. 
the black Pagans, whom the Greeks call’ Troglo-. 
dytes, from their primeval habitations jn natural ca 
verps, or in mountains excavated by.their.own la~ 
bour: they were probably the firft inhabitants of 
Africa, where they became in time the builders of 
magnificent cities, the. founders of feminaries for 
the advancement of fcience and philofophy, and the: 
inventors (if they were not rather the importers). 
of fymbolical chara&ters. I believe an the whole,. *, 
that the Esbiops of Meroé were the fame people with. © 
the firlt Egyptians, and confequently, as it might 
eafily be fhown, with the original - Hindus, . To the 
ardent and intrepid Mr. Bruce, -whofe ‘travels are, 7 
to my-talte, unifarmly agreeable and fatisfatory, 
though he thinks very differently from me qn the. 
language and genius.of the Arabs, we are indebted 
for more important, and, J believe, more accurate 
information concerning the nations eftablifhed near. 
the Nile, from its fountains to its: mouths, than all 
| Europe united could before have fupplied; but, fince 
he has not been at the pains tq compare the feven 
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languages, of which he has exhibited a fpecimen, 
and fince I have not leifure to make the compari- 
fon, I muft be fatisfied with obferving, on his au- 
thority, that the diale&ts of the Gafots and the 
Gallas, the Agows of both races, and the Falafbas, 
who muft originally. have ufed a Chaldean idiom, 
were never preferved in writing, and the Ambarick 
only in modern times ; they muft, therefore, have 
been for ages in flu@uation, and can lead, perhaps, 
to no certain conclufion as to the origin of the fe- 
veral tribes who anciently {poke them. It is very 
remarkable, as Mr. Bruce and Mr. Bryant have 
proved, that the Greeks gave the appellation of 
Indians both to the fouthern nations of Africk and 
to the people, among whom we now live; nor is it 
lefs obfervable, that, according to Epnorus, quoted 
by Straso, they called all the fouthern nations in 
the world Ethiopians, thus ufing Indian and Erbiop 
as convertible terms:-but we muft leave the gym- 
nofophifts of Ethiopia, who feemed to have profeff- 
ed the doftrines of Buppua, and enter the great 
Indian ocean, of which their Afatick and African 
- brethren were probably the firft navigators. 

On the iflands, near Yemen, we have little to re- . 
mark : they appear now to be peopled chiefly by 
| Mobammedans, and afford no marks of difcrimina- 
tion, with which I am acquainted, either in lan- 
guage or manners; but I cannot bid farewek to the 
 eoaft of Arabia without affuring you, that, whatever 
may be faid of Ommdn and the Scythian colonies, 
~~? it is agents was formerly fettled there, I | 

have 
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have met with no trace, in the maritime part of 
Yemen, from Aden to Mafkat, of any nation who 
were not either Avads or Abyfinian invaders. 
Between that country and /ran are {ome iflands, 
which, from their infignificance {n our prefent 
inquiry, may here be neglef&ted; and, as to the 
Cards, and other independent ‘races, who inhabit 
‘the branches of Tasrus or the banks of Euphrates 
and Tigris, they have, I believe, no written lan- 
guage, nor any certain memorials of their origin: 
it has, indeed, been afferted by travellers, that a 
race of wanderers in Diyardecr, yet fpeak the Cbal- 
daick of our fcripture ; and the rambling Turcméns 
have retained, I imagine, fome traces of their Tar- 
tarian idioms; but, fince no, veftige appears, from 
the gulf of Perfa to the rivers Cur and Aras, of ° 
any people diftin& from the Arabs, Perfians, or 
Tartars, we may conclude, that no fuch people ex- 
ifts in the /ranian mountains, and return to thofe 
which feparate Jran from India. The principal in- 
“ habitants of the mountains, called Pérfict, where 
they run towards the welt, Parveti, from a known 
Sanfcrit word, where they turn in an eaftern direc- 
tion, and Paropamifus, where they join /maus in the 
north, were anciently diftinguifhed among the Brah- 
mans by the name of Deradas, but feem to have 
been deftroyed or expelled by the numerous tribes 
of Afghans or Patans, among whom are the Balojas, 
who give their name to a mountains diftri& ; and 
_ there is very folid ground for believing, that the 
Afghans defcended from the Jews; becaufe they 


~~ 
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fometimes in confidence avow that unpopular ori< 
gin, which jn general they feduloufly conceal, and 
which other Muj/élmans pofitively affert; -becaufe 
Hazaret, which appears to be the A/areth of Espras, 
is one of their territories ; ; and, principally, becaufe 
their language is evidently ¢ a diale& of the f{criptur- 
‘ al Chaldaick.. : 

We come now to the river oe and the coun- 
try named from it: near its mouths we find a dif. 
trid, called by Nearcuvs, i in his journal, Sangada 5 - 
which M. D'Anvitre juftly fuppofes to be the 
feat of the Sanganians, a barbarous and piratical 
nation mentioned by modern trave}lers, and well 
known at prefent by our countrymen in the Welt 
of India. Mr. Mater, now refident at Puna. on 
the part of the Briti government, procured at my: 
requeft the Sanganian letters, which are a fort of 
Nagari, and a {pecimen of their language, which is 
, apparently derived, like other Indian diale@s, from 
the Sanjcrit ; nor can I doubt, from the defcriptions 
which I have received of their perfons and manners, 
that they are Pédmeras, as the Brabmans call them, or 
outcaft Hinds; immemorially feparated from the 
reft of the the nation. It feems agreed, that the fingu- | 
Jar’ people, called Lgyptians, and, by corruption, 
Gypfies, paffed the Mediterranean immediately from 
Egypt ; and their motley language, of which 
Mr. Gazrimann exhibits a copious vocabulary, 
" contains fo many, Saxferit words, that their Indian 
origin « can hardly be doubted : the authenticity of 
‘that ‘yacabulary feems eftablithed by a oo 
of. 
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of Gypfy words, as angar, charcoal, cafhib, wood, par, 

a bank, bb, earth, and a hundred more, for which 

the colle€tor of them could find no parallel, in the 

vulgar diale&t of Hinduftan, though we know them to 

be pure Sanferit, {carce changed _ in a fingle letter. 

‘A very very ingenious friend, to whom this remarkable 

fat was imparted, fuggefted to me, that thofe very 

words might have been taken from old Egyptian, 

and that the Gypftes were Troglodytes from the rocks 
near Thebes, where a race of banditti ftill refemble 
them, in their habits and.features; but, as.we have. 
no other evidence of fo {trong an affinity between the 
| popular diale&ts of old Egypt and India, it feems more 
probable, that the Gypfes, whom the Jtalzans call Zin- 
garos and Zingayos, were no other than Zinganians, as 
M. D'Anvitte alfo writes the word, who might, in 
fome piratical expedition, have landed on the coaft 
of Arabia or Africa, whence they might have rambl- 
edto Egypt, and at length might have migrated, 
or been driven into Ezrepe. To the kindnefs of 
Mr. Maer I am alfo indebted for an account of 
the Boras; a remarkable race of men inhabiting _, 
chiefly the cities of Gujarét, who, though Mu/fel- | 

mans in religion, are Fews in features, genius, and 
mannefs: they form in all places a diftin& frater- 
nity, and every where noted for addrefs in bargain- 
ing, for minute thrift, and conftant attention ta 
luere, but profefs total ignorance of their own ori- 
gin ; _ thoygh it feems probable, that they came firft 
with their brethren, the Afghans, to the borders of 
dndia, where they learned in time to prefer a gain- 


ful 
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ful and fecure occupation, in populous towns, te 
the perpetual wars and laborious exertions on the 
mountains. As to the Moplas, in the weftern parts 
of the Indian empire, I have feen‘their books in 


Arabick, and am perfuaded, that, like the people . 


~- 


called Malays, they defcended from Arabian traders 


and mariners after the age of MUHAMMED. 
On the continent of Jadia, between the river 
Vipaja, or Hypbafts, to the weft, the mountains of 


Tripura and Camaripa to the eaft, and Himdlaya to 


‘the north, we find many races of wild people with 
more or lefs of that priftine ferocity, which induced 
their anceftors to fecede from the civilized inhabit 


ants of the plains and valleys: in the moft ancient | 


Sanfcrit books they are called Sacas, Cirdtas, Colas, 
Pulindas, Barbaras, and are all known to Europeans, | 
though not all by their true names; but many 
Hindu pilgrims, who have travelled through their 
haunts, have fully defcribed them to me; and I 
have found reafons for believing, that they {prang 
from the old Indian ftem, though fome of them 
were foon intermixed with the firft ramblers from 
T artary, whofe language feems to have been the 
bafis of that now {poken by the Moguls, 

We come back to the Jndian iflands, and haften 
to thofe which lie to the fouth-eaft of Si/én or Ta- 
probane; for Silén itfelf, as we know from the lan-~ 
guages, letters, religion, and old monuments of its 


various inhabitants, was peopled beyond time of — 


memory by the Hindu race, and formerly, perhaps, 
extended much farther to the weft and ‘to the fouth, 
fo 
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fo-as to include Lancd, or the equino&tial point of 
the Indian aftronomerss ; mor can we reafonably 
‘doubt, that the fame enterprifing family planted co- 
lonies in the other ifles of the fame ocean from the 
‘Malayadwipes, which take their name from the 
‘mountain of Malaya, to the Molaccas or Mallicés, and 
probably far beyond them. Captain Forrest affur- 
ed me, that he found the ifle of Bak (a, great name 
in the hiftorical poems of Jndza) chiefly peopled 
by Hindus, who worfhipped the fame idols, which 
he had feen in this province; and that of Madburd 
muft have been fo denominated, like the well 
known territory in the weftern peninfula, by a na- 
tion, who underftood Sanferit. We need not be 
. furprifed, that M. D’Anvitve was unable to affign 
a reafon, why the Fabadios, or Yavadwipa, of Prois~ 
my was rendered in the old Latin verfion the ifle of 
Barley; bat we muft admire the inquifitive fpirit 
and patient labour of the Greeks and Romans, whom 
nothing obfervable feems to have efcaped: Yava 
means barley in Sanfcrit, and, though that word, or 
its regular derivative, be now applied folely to 
Fava, yet the great French geographer adduces very 
ftrong reafons for believing, that the ancients ap- 
plied it to Sumatra. In whatever way the name of 
the laft-mentioned ifland may be written by Euro- 
peans, it is clearly an Indian word, implying abund- 
ance or excellence; but, we cannot help wondering, 
that neither the natives of it, nor the beft informed 
of our Pandits, know it by any fuch appellation 3 
efpecially as it ftill exhibits vifible traces of a prim- 

eval 
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eval conne@tion with Jndia; from the very accu~ 
rate and interefting account of it by a learned and. 
mgenious member of our own body, we difcover, 
without any recourfe to etymological conje&ure, 
that multitudes of pure Senfcrit words occur in the 
principal dialeéts of the Sumatrans; that, among 
their laws, two pofitive rules concerning /ureties and 
intereft appear to be taken word for word from the 
Indian \egifllators Na’rep and Ha‘rita; and, what 
3s yet more obfervable, that the fyftem of letters, 
ufed by the people of Rejang and Lampix, has the 
fame artificial order with the. Devanagari; but in 
every feries one letter is omitted, becaufe it is | 
never found in the languages of thofe iflanders. 
If Mr. Marspen has proved (as he firmly believes, 
and as we, from our knowledge of his accuracy, 
\ may fairly prefume) that clear- veftiges of ‘one an- 
cient language are difcernible in all the infular dia- 
le&ts of the fouthern feas from Madagafcar to the 
Philippines, and even to the remoteft iflands, lately 
difcovered, we may infer from the {fpecimens in his 
account. of Sumatra, that the parent of them all was 
‘no other than the Sanferit ; and with this obferva- 
tion, having nothing of confequence to add on the 
Chinefe ifles, or on thofe of Fapan, I leave the fartheft 
eaftern verge of this continent,.and turn to the 
countries, now under the government of China, be- 
_tween the northern limits of Jndia, and the exten. 
‘five domain of thofe Tuztars, who are fill inde; 
"pendent, | 
Tuar 
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Tuar the people of Potyid or Tibet were Hindus; 
who engrafted the herefies of Buppua on their old 
mythological religion, we know from the refearches 
of Cass1 ano, who had long had refided among them, 
and whofe difquifitions on their language and let- 
ters, their tenets and forms of worfhip, are inferted 
by Griora: in his curious and prolix compilations 
which I have had the patience to read from the 
firft to the laft of nine hundred rugged pages : their 
charaéters are apparently Indian, but their language 
has now the difadvantage of being written with more 
letters than are ever pronounced; for, althought it 
was anciently Sanfcrit, and polyfyllabick, it feems at 

prefent, from the influence of Chinefe manners, to 
confift of monofyllables, to form which, with fome 
regard to grammatical derivation, it has become 
neceflary to fupprefs in common difcourfe many 
letters, which we fee in their books; and thus 
we are enabled to trace in their writing a number 
of Sanferit words and phrafes, which, in their 
{fpoken diale& are quite undiftinguifhable. The 
two engravings in Grorai’s book, from fketches by 
a Tibetian painter, exhibit a fyftem of Lgypican and 
Indian mythology ; and a complete explanation of 
them would have done the learned author more, 
credit than his fanciful etymologies, which are al- 
ways ridiculous, and often grofsly erroneous. 

Tue 'Turtars having been wholly unlettered, as 
they freely confefs, before their converfion to the 
religion of Arabia, we cannot but fufpe& that the 
natives of Eighir, Tancut, and Khatd, who had 

fyftems 
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fy ftems of letters, and are even faid to have. culti- 
vated liberal arts, were not of the Yarterian, but of 
the Indian family ; and I apply the fame remark 
to the nation, whom we call Barmas, but who are 
known to the Pandits by the name of Brabmachinas, 
and feem to have been the Brachmani of Pro.temy : 
they were probably rambling Hindus, who, defcend- 
ing from the northern parts of the eaftern penin- 
fula, carried with them the letters now ufed in Ava, 
which are no more than a round Négari derived 
from the fquare chara€ters, in which the Pai, or fa- 
cred language of Buppua’s priefts in that country, 
was anciently written; a language, by the way, 
very nearly allied to the San/crit, if we can depend 
on the teftimony of M. De 1a Lousere; who, 
though always an acute obferver, and in general a_ 
faithful reporter of faéts, is charged by Carpanius 
with having miftaken the Barma for the Pdéli let- 
ters; and when, on his authority, I fpoke of the 
Bali writing to a young chief of Aracan, who read 
with facility the books of the Barmas, he corref&ted 
me with politenefs, and affured me, that the Pda/z 
language was written by the priefts in a much older 
chara@er. | 

.Ler us now return eaftward to the fartheft Afa- 
tick dominions of Rujia, and rounding them on the 
north-eaft, pafs direftly to the Hyperbercans, who, 
from all that can be learned of their old religion 
and manners, appear like the Maffagete, and fome 
other nations ufually confidered as Yeriars, to have 
been really of the Gothicé, that is of the Hindu race ; 


for 
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for I confidently affume, that the Goths and Hindus 


oe oe 


had originally the fame language, gave” the fame 
appellations to the ‘ftars and. . planets, adored the 
fame falfe deities, performed. the fame bloody facri- 
fices, and profeffed the fame notions of rewards 
and punifhments after death, I would not infift with 
M. Baitty that the people of Finland were Gotbs, 
merely becaufe they have the word ip in their 
language, while the reft of it appears wholly diftiné& 
from any of the Gothéc idioms. The publifhers of 
the Lord’s prayer in many languages reprefent the | 
Finnifh. and Lapponian as nearly alike, and the 
Hungarian as totally different from them; but this 
muft be an error, if it be true that a Rufian author 
has lately traced the Hungarian from its primitive 
feat between the Ca/pign and the Exxine, as far as 
Lapland itfelf ; and, fince the Huns were confeffedly 
Lariars, we may conclude, that.all the northern lan- 
- guages, except the Gothick, had a Tartarian origin, 
like that univerfally afcribed to the various 

~ branches of Scdavonian. 
. On the Armenian, which I never ftudied,. be- 
caufe I could not hear of any original compofitions 
in it, I can offer nothing decifive ; but am con- 
vinced, from the beft information procurable in 
Bengal, that its bafis was ancient Perfian, of the fame 
Indian ftock with the Zend, and that it has been 
gradually changed fince the time when Armenia 
ceafed to be a province of Jrém: the letters in 
- which it now appears are allowed to be compara- 
tively modern; and, though the learned editor of 
2 : the 
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the traé& by Carpanius, on thé literature of Avay 


compares them with the P4li charaéters, yet, if they 
be not, as I fhould rather imagine, derived from 


the Pablavi, they are probably an invention of 


fome learned Armenian in the middle of the fifth 
century. Moss of Kboren, than whom no man was 
more able to elucidate the fubjeé,; has inferted ift 
his hiftorical work a difquifition on the language of 
Armenia, from which we might colleét fome curious 
information; if the .prefent occafion required it ; 
but to all the races of men, who inhabit the 
branches of Cauca/us, and the northern limits of 


tran, I apply the remark, before announced gene- 


rally, that ferocious and hardy tribes, who retire 
for the fake of liberty to mountainous regions; 
and form by degrees a feparate nation, muft alfo 
form in the end a feparate language, by agreeing 
on new words to exprefs new ideas;. provided that 
the language, which they carried with them, was 
not fixed by writing; and fufficiently copious. The 
Armenian damfels are faid by Srrazo to. have fa- 
crificed in the temple of: the goddefs Anairis; 
whom we know, from other authorities, to be the 


_.Na’‘ur'p, or Venus, of the old Perfians ; and it is 
: for many reafons highly probable, that one and the 


fame religion prevailed through the whole empire 
' of Cyrus. 


Havine travelled round the continent, and 
among the iflands, of Afia, wé come again to the 
coaft ofthe Mediterranean ; and the principal na~ 


tions of antiquity, who firft demand our attention, 


‘are 
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are the Gréks and Phrygians, who, though differing 
fomewhat ‘in. manners, and perhaps in diate@t, had 

’n apparent affinity ini religion as well as in lan~ 
guage: the Darian, Ionian, and Elian families havin g 
emigrated. from J Europe, to which it is univerfally 
agreed that.they firft paffed from Egypt, can add 


nothing ‘to,:what has ‘been’ advanced concerning | 


them in former difcourfes ; and, no written monu- 
ments of old Pbrygid being extant, I fhal¥'only ob- 
ferve, dn.the authority of the Greeks, that'the grand 
obje& ‘of myfterious'worthip in that country was 
the Mother. of ‘tt ‘the: e ‘Gods, or Nature petfonified, as 
we fee her ainong ‘the Indians in a thoufand forms 


and under'a thoufand’names. She was called in. ~ 


the Pbrygidn: dialett Ma’, and reprefented in a car 
drawn by lions, with a: a dean in ‘rer ‘hand, and a 

towered coronet oher-head : her mytteriés (which 
feem tobe alluded to in the Mofaick law) are folem- 
nized at the‘autumnal equinox in thefe provinces, 
where fhe is hained, in one-of her chatafters, Ma’ ; 


is adored, if all:of them,-as the preat’ Mother, is 


figured fitting on a’ lion, and appears in ‘fome of 
her temples with a diadem ‘or mitre ‘of turrets: a 
drum is:called dindima both in Sanfcrit'and Phrygian ; : 
and the titlé of Dindymene feems rather derived from 
that word;‘than from:'the name of-a mountain: 
The Diawa’ of Epbefus was manifeftly the fame 
goddefs in the chara&ter of produtive Nature ;- and 


the AsTARTE of the Syrians and Phenecians (to 


whom-we now return) was, I doubt not, the fame 
in another form: I-may of the whole aflure you; 
co! C that 
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that the learned works of Serpe and JasLomsxr, 
on the Gods of Syriq and Egypt, wauld receive more 
iluftration from the little Senferit book, entitled 
Chandi, than from all the Pagmonts of oriental my- 
thology; that are difperfed jn the whale compafs of 
(or écian, _Roman, and Hebrew literature, We are 
told, th: that the Phenicians, like ‘the Hindus, adored the 
Sun, and afflerted water to be the firft of created 
things; nor can we doubt, that Syria, ‘Semaria, and 
Phenice, or the long ftrip of Jand on the hore of 
the Medtterraueay, were anciently- peaplad by a 
branch of the Jxdjas ftock, but-were afteswards ins 
habited by that race, which for the prefent we call 
Arabian: in.all three the oldeft religion was the 
Affyrian, as it is called by SeLpex, and the Semart: 
tam jetters appear to have been the fame at firft 
with thofe of Phenice, but the 'Syrigck language, of 
_ which ample remains are preferved, and the Pusick, 
of which we have a clear fpecimen in Puautus and 
on monuments lately brought to light, were -indif- 
putably of a Chaldaich; or Arabick otigin. 
Tue feat of the firlt. Phenicians having extended 
' to Idume, with which we. began, we have now ¢am- 
pleted the circuit of Afia; ‘but we. muft not pafs 
over in filence a moft extraordinary people, who 
efcaped the. attention, as. Barrow obfetves more 
than once, of the diligent and inquifitive Hzropo- 
rus: I mean the people of Fudeg, whofe language 
demonftrates their affinity with the Arabs, but whole 
manners, literature, and hiftory, are wonderfully 
diftinguifhed from the relt of mankind, Barrow 
| loads 
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. toads them with the fevere, byt juft, epithets of 
‘malignant,. unfocial,- obftinate, . diftruftful, fordid, 
changeable, turbulent ;. and defcribes them: as fu- 
rioufly: zealous in fugcouring their own coyntry- 
men, but implacably hoftile to other nations; yet, 
with. all the fottifh perverfenefs, the ftupid arro- 
gance, and the brutal atrocity of their chara@er, 
they had the peculiar merit, among all races of men 
under heaven, of preferving a ratiqnal and pure 
fyftem of devotion in the. midft of wild polytheifi, 
inhuman. or obf{cene, rights, and a dark labyrinth 
of errors praduced by ignorance and fupported 
by interefted fraud. Theological inquiries are no 
part of my prefent fubjef&t; but I cannot refrain 
from adding, that the coWe&tion of tra&s, which we 
eall from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, 
independently of a divine origin, more true fubli- 
mity, more exquifite beauty, purer morality, more 
important hiftory, and finer ftrains bath of poetry 
and eloqyence, than could be collef&ed within the 
fame compafs from all other books, that were ever 
compofed in any age or in any idiom. The two 
parts, of which the Scriptures confift, are connefed 
by a chain of compofitions, which bear no refem- 
blance in form or ftyle to any that can be produced 
from the ftores of Grecian, Indian, Perfian, or even 
Arabian, learning : the antiquity of thofe compofi- 

. tions no man doubts; and the unftrained applica- 
tion of them to events Jong fubfequent to their 
publication is a folid ground of belief, that they 
were genuine prediGtions, and confequently infpir- 
C2 ed = 
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ed; but, if any thing be the abfolute exclufivé 
property of each individual, it is his belief; and, I 
hope, I’ fhould be ‘one of the laft men living, who 
could harbour a thought of obtruding my own be+ 
lief on the free minds of others. I mean only to 
affume; what, I truft, will be readily conceded, that 
the firft Hebrew hiftorian muft be entitled, merely 
as fuch, to an equal degree of credit, in his ac- 
count of all civil tranfa€tions, with any other hifs 
torian of antiquity: how far that moft ancient 
writer confirms the refult of: our inquiries into the 
genealogy of nations, I propofe to fhow at our 
next anniverfary meeting ; when, after ari approach 
to demonftration, in the ftri&t method of the old 
analyfis, I fhall refume the whole argument con- 
 cifely and fynthetically ; and fhall then have con- 
denfed in feven difcourfes a mafs of evidence, 
which, if brevity had not been my objeét, might 
have been expanded into feven large volumes, with 
no other trouble than that of holding the pen; but 
(to borrow a turn of expreffion from one of our 
poets) * for what I have produced, I claim only 
“ your indulgence; it is for what I have fuppre#l- 
“ ed, that I am entitled to your thanks.” 
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